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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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leges of the Middle West which are under the manage- 
ment of the religious bodies which hold the principles 
of peace as an essential part of their religious faith. 
The organization of the Conference was due to the 
initiation of President Byers of Goshen College, who 
felt that some of these Christian bodies ought to take a 
more active interest in the practical movement for peace 
among the nations than they have hitherto done. The 
principal speakers were Professors Russell and Hodgin 
of Earlham College, Dr. Wm. L. Pearson of Penn 
College, President Noah C. Hirschy of Bluffton College, 
Prof. J. Allen Miller of Ashland College, Prof. C. 
Henry Smith of Goshen College, Professor Swigart of 
Juniata College and Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society, who gave the address 
on the opening evening to a fine audience, a number of 
the leading men of the city being present. Dr. True- 
blood also gave the Goshen College Commencement 
address on the previous day, and on the evening of the 
23d spoke to a large and intelligent audience in the 
Mennonite Church at Berne, Indiana. 



Brevities. 



. . . Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court is to have an article in the Christian Endeavor 
World for July 6 on "The Second Hague Conference: 
What it may be Expected to Accomplish." 

. . . The July number of the Free Trade Broadside 
(6 Beacon Street, Boston) is devoted chiefly to the ques- 
tion of war and tariffs, and contains a number of brief, 
pithy paragraphs well worth the careful reading of those 
interested to know all the aspects of the question of 
peace and war. 

. . . Steps were taken at the recent Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference for the formation of an American Inter- 
national Law Society. The Society will publish a 
journal such as does not now exist in English, and will 
devote itself to promoting in this country what the 
International Law Association, founded in 1873, has 
since been promoting, the improvement and better 
statement of international law. 

. . . The peace commissioners appointed by Russia and 
Japan to negotiate with a view to ending the war are : 
Baron de Rosen, the newly appointed Russian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Count Mouravieff, the Russian 
Ambassador to Italy, Baron Komura, Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Kogoro Takahira, Japanese 
Minister to the United States. They are all very able 
men with wide knowledge of world affairs. 

. . . We publish in this number a very scholarly article 
by Robert Stein of Washington on the problem of Franco- 
German Reconciliation. No better argument, from his 
point of view, that of an alliance to enforce peace, could 
probably be made. The point of view is not, however, 
entirely our own, and we may have something to say on 
the subject in another issue. 



Ex-Ambassador White's Letter to the 
Mohonk Conference. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, former United States ambas- 
sador to Germany, who was announced as one of the 
speakers at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
was unable to be present, but sent the following letter: 

Greatly to my regret I am unable to be present at the 
approaching Lake Mohonk Conference, but trust you 
will allow me to make one or two suggestions by letter, 
which I had intended to discuss orally. 

As regards the main service to be rendered in relation 
to the work done by the International Peace Conference 
at The Hague in 1899, this service, in my judgment, is 
to promote in every way the growth of a public opinion 
favoring and even demanding the use of the arbitration 
tribunal on every possible occasion. So far, I rejoice to 
say, the United States, under the Administrations of 
both Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt, have shown 
themselves thoroughly appreciative of this new interna- 
tional court, and ready to use it on every suitable occa- 
sion. 

Information should be scattered broadcast that the 
Hague Conference has also provided subsidiary arrange- 
ments for the purpose of promoting peace — namely, a 
more practical system of tendering "good offices," a 
system of " seconding powers," and a system of com- 
missions of inquiry — the purpose of each of these three 
systems being to give time for passions to cool and for 
right reason to resume the sway in any country which 
has serious differences with any other. Closely con- 
nected with this, I would suggest the importance of 
steady work among publicists in developing lines of 
reasoning which may cause the Senate of the United 
States to seek most earnestly some way out of the 
policy recently adopted by it — a policy which seems, 
in its present form, almost to render futile the whole 
arbitration system. 

Let me say here, while there is a strong probability 
that at some future time obligatory arbitration in regard 
to a considerable number of questions of importance 
may be brought about, no nation represented at The 
Hague in the past or likely to be represented there in 
the future will ever adopt universal obligatory arbitra- 
tion on all questions. I may add, still further, that, in 
my opinion, it is undesirable that such compulsory or 
obligatory arbitration be adopted, even if it were pos- 
sible. To say nothing of other reasons for this opinion, 
there is one which must appeal to every thinking friend 
of peace, namely, the fact that obligatory (compulsory) 
arbitration, if it be intended for anything more than a 
delusion and a snare, means the establishment of greater 
standing armies than any of those from which the world 
is now suffering. It is almost impossible to conceive 
armies large enough to enforce the decisions of any in- 
ternational tribunal between such powers as Russia and 
Japan, between France and Germany, and between the 
United States and one or more of the great European or 
Asiatic powers, should questions involving religious, 
political and strongly national feelings arise between 
them. 

And finally, as to one point on which many people 



